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there is a strain of sadness through these letters and papers. The 
subject of mortality seems to have had a peculiar fascination for the 
writer, tempting one to think that he agreed with Plato's definition 
of philosophy as the practice of death. But there is a deeper note 
than this. It is given by the editor from a letter Nettleship left 
behind him to be read only if he chanced to be the first to die : 
"Don't bother about death ; it doesn't count." 

Those, finally, who remember his work as a tutor in Oxford will 
be delighted with his biographer's remark: "It is no exaggeration 
to call him a master in the art of educating able men in philosophi- 
cal thinking," and to be reminded of the noble sentence on the 
marble tablet in Balliol Chapel, "He loved great things and thought 
little of himself: desiring neither fame nor influence, he won the 
devotion of men and was a power in their lives : and seeking no 
disciples he taught to many the greatness of the world and of 
man's mind." 

J. H. Muirhead. 

Mason University College, 
Birmingham. 

Bau und Leben des Socialen KSrpers. By Dr. A. Schaffle. 
Second Edition. Two Volumes. Tubingen : Laupp, 1896. 

It is a strange feeling with which, after an interval of many years, 
one returns to a book which made a great impression upon one 
when a youth, and which for some time directed the current of 
one's thought. Under no circumstances is one so likely to be unjust 
as when judging of a book which once left a deep impression upon 
one, but which does not affect one much now. When, between 
1875-78, Schaffle published his four volumes of "Bau und Leben 
des Socialen Korpers," he was really producing the first sociological 
work in the German tongue that conformed with modern require- 
ments and covered the whole field of human life. The deficiencies 
of such a first attempt are of little moment when compared with 
the eminent merits of this important scientific work. The twelfth 
of the twenty chief divisions of the work, that treating of the 
author's special study, Political Economy, is exceedingly suggestive, 
both on account of the acute criticism of present capitalistic society 
and of the "glance into the economic future." Like Rodbertus, 
Schaffle taught those who were too conservative for a belief in 
democratic communism, that it was possible to bring about most 
extensive social changes. The series of his publications which 
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subsequently appeared showed that he had been hard at work, and 
justified one in expecting in his second edition a thorough revision, 
which would take into account the progress made by all the sci- 
ences. Unfortunately, this expectation has not been fulfilled. As 
a matter of fact, the second edition merely condenses the discur- 
siveness of the first into half the compass. It offers scarcely any- 
thing of importance that is new, unless it be the placing of a re- 
straint upon drawing analogies from biological phenomena. In 
accordance therewith, the former sub-title, "Encyclopaedic Outline 
of an Anatomy, Physiology, and Psychology of Human Society" 
has been omitted. The figures should have been revised in detail. 
To be given the statistics of population (II. 10-14) from a book by 
Wappaus which appeared in 1859, supplemented with a few data 
concerning the year 1870, is decidedly unsatisfactory. This shows 
that through Schaffle's own fault his book is too antiquated to be 
of any practical use. Similar deficiencies are discoverable in the 
theoretical portion of the work. While he is acquainted with the 
older literature, the philosophic works of the last twenty years seem 
to be unknown to him. Even the later economic works are only 
partly taken into consideration, and the author is too much inclined 
to presuppose that the reader is acquainted with what he has pub- 
lished between the appearances of his first and second editions. 

There is no need of entering upon a prolonged discussion of the 
fundamental ideas of SchafHe, which have undergone no change. 
Scarcely any one now doubts the justification of sociology. Recent 
thought no longer favors the antiquated notion that man is best 
comprehended when considered merely as an individual quite 
apart from other individuals. SchafHe also holds that man cannot 
be properly conceived apart from the community. (I. 1.) Research 
must begin, not with a Robinson Crusoe, but with the " horde-like 
primitive family" (I. 67). We never meet an abstract isolated 
personality, but always one interrelated with others. (I. 108.) 
" From the very first, man is a social being; his existence is bound 
up with the community . . . and no individual is complete by 
himself." (I. 235.) Such premises lead to an opinion intermedi- 
ate between individualistic and socialistic ideas, with a strong lean- 
ing towards the latter. We find in SchafHe, as in Spencer, too 
optimistic a trust in the final peaceful union of individualistic and 
socialistic aims. Considering the nature of the views which he 
holds, this optimism is less justifiable in the former than in the 
latter. 
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Schaffle considers that avoiding pain and seeking pleasure are 
the fundamental laws of the will, which receives its direction from 
the emotions (I. 55) ; wherefore, "unreflecting will is characteristic 
of the one-sided emotional man." The intellect checks the emo- 
tions, but we must beware of over-estimating its power. A nation, 
however intellectual, may perish, if its morality is shaken, says 
Schaffle. (I. 321.) He declared long before Benjamin Kidd that 
" without an exalted religious ideal the goal of the future is not 
attainable." (II. 477.) But his belief that religion will forever 
continue (II. 418 and 423), though in a more purified form, does 
not lead him to have recourse to metaphysical ideas. Just as there 
are Marxites more Marxian than Marx himself, so Schaffle seems to 
out-Darwin Darwin when he says that "all processes of social de- 
velopment are subject to the law of natural selection." (I. 306.) 
He actually reproaches Darwin for recognizing other fundamental 
factors in evolution. The difference between morality and law is 
defined as follows : " Morality means self-determination ; law 
means the will of society, enforced by government." Both law 
and morality regulate social relationships, and are called into exist- 
ence by the interests of individual and collective self-preservation 
(I. 336), not in order to establish perfect peace, but to regulate 
social conflict. (I. 337.) 

Thus moral actions are explained as being the final product of an 
enlightened instinct of self-preservation, which best selects the 
means under the law of natural selection. At the same time the 
" true idea of duty and of virtue" is not without its influence 
(I. 568), except in the individualistic, utilitarian morality. The 
moment that an individual feels himself to be a member of society, 
the utility of apparently useless actions becomes apparent; and 
the mere utilitarian explanation that " obedience to law and the 
fulfilment of moral duty are but the expressions of a deluded sel- 
fishness" (I. 340) is rendered worthless. The difference between 
the two stand-points is not important, for that utility which also 
benefits the individual as well as society is the final criterion. But, 
according to Schaffle, " the law of the survival of the fittest is the 
only clear formula for a moral order of the world" (I. 566) ; and 
he holds that morality and usefulness are in the end identical. 
Although these assertions are open to serious doubt, if set up as 
part of scientific ethics, they suffice for the purpose of the author, 
who wishes to demonstrate that social reformatory ideas can be 
realized. In order to do this, he has to reckon with the egoistic 
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inclinations of the men of his time. By recognizing the identity 
of private and public interest, the whole moral level is to be raised, 
without which collectivism, the author's economic ideal, would 
crumble to pieces. (II. 373.) The means of production must 
gradually be socialized, and family property must be confined to 
that which is needed for the fulfilment of the special requirements 
of the family. (I. 69.) But family property must not be identified 
with and mistaken for business capital. (I. 75.) It is impossible to 
say in how far the public mind is already in favor of such changes. 

Schaffle seems to consider sociology to be much less developed 
than the " psychology of the senses and the emotions." Jodl's 
excellent "Lehrbuch der Psychologie" shows that the latter also is 
defective. In psychological questions the author inclines towards 
Lotze and Wundt. 

Schaffle' s complete work may be characterized as an attempt to 
discover a new form of society which shall steer safely between the 
Scylla of proletarianism and the Charybdis of state socialism. 
(I. 147.) He wishes all indispensable authority intrusted to an 
intellectual aristocracy (I. 187-188) and warns against an exagger- 
ated democracy. For, as he truly says, even the will of all is not 
necessarily the best social will. He makes a strong point against 
the illusions of anarchism in urging the necessity of law, even in 
the midst of universal morality ; without law " no moral power can 
find its true sphere, limits, and application." (I. 245.) On the 
other hand, an excessive extension of the sphere of law would 
"weaken the moral spirit," by "narrowing the free play of moral- 
ity." (I. 248.) Schaffle thinks that human development is best 
represented, not as a continual struggle upward nor as a straight 
line nor even as a spiral line, but as a curve which gradually rises 
in spite of many depressions (I. 311), no result of development 
being entirely lost" (I. 314). He believes in "a law of organiza- 
tion according to ever higher standards, which insures future prog- 
ress by eliminating the unfit." (I. 378.) " A progressive devel- 
opment of public collective power causes individualism to recede 
and socialism to advance." "Liberty and equality are not mere 
ethical principles," and do not, according to Schaffle, regulate the 
social struggle, but by means of this struggle they are brought into 
prominence. (I. 354.) " Law and morality pave the way for liberty 
and equality by releasing the highest possible amount of power of 
collective self-preservation." Equality is not to be understood as 
a mechanical equalization of unequals, but as equal liberty to exer- 
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rise one's abilities. Consequently, after the abolition of private 
capital and the introduction of a collectivistic order, all demands 
will not be satisfied in the same measure (II. 200) ; the superior, 
the more competent, must obtain their rights as well as the more 
needy. Unequal wages for unequal tasks ought to be the solution 
of the new society. (1.517.) It would cause far smaller differ- 
ences of income than are to be found under the present capitalistic 
system. The offer of premiums as an economic stimulus would 
also be in place. Like other consistent evolutionists (I. 518; II. 
312), Schaffle thinks that a sleepy atmosphere of lukewarm com- 
forts is not so desirable for the future welfare of humanity as the 
more bracing atmosphere of constant struggle for a higher develop- 
ment of culture. But this sally against the Social Democrats 
implies a recognition of the present order of society, which by 
means of hereditary capital lessens the chances of the gifted poor. 
Schaffle demands a state of affairs in which (general education 
being accessible to all) personal worth shall be the only ground of 
rivalry, and victory be determined by superior personal value. (I. 
557.) Otherwise, social selection will be imperfect and our civili- 
zation tainted with barbarism. Schaffle does not fall into the error 
of certain liberal theorists, who consider the brutal struggle for 
existence in Nature as an example of that which holds good for 
man. An artificially perfected nature is what man is recommended 
to imitate. (I. 571.) Such a reform of the nation's economy as 
would secure with honor, dignity, and self-respect a moderate 
increase of one's income would be of inestimable value. (I. 433). 
Not only the material want of the lower classes, but the intellectual 
and moral poverty of all sections of society is involved in the 
present economic order and compels its abolition. 

Schaffle does not make the mistake of saying that the abolition 
of capital means the dissolution of the family. He declares that 
in the present order of society true marriage and true family life 
are almost impossible. The reviewer agrees with him that "uni- 
versal monogamy, not a return to hetairism, is the goal of the 
future." (II. 87.) But it should be added that recent re- 
searches, especially those of Earnest Grosse and Heinrich Cunow, 
have tended to undermine the opinion, based chiefly upon the 
authority of Lubbock and Morgan, that a lawless promiscuous- 
ness prevailed in the first stages of social development. We also 
agree with Schaffle that monogamy, which imposes the duty of 
providing for the children upon the parents, "affords a suf- 
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ficient stimulation and limitation of the procreative impulse." 
It conduces to a rational control of population. , The danger of 
over-population that attends an unrestricted fecundity is recog- 
nized by the author (I. 405), but the means of prevention which 
he suggests are inadequate. (1.417-421.) This is the most difficult 
practical problem which awaits the future. 

In spite of his dislike for a blind democracy, Schaffle is opposed 
to limiting the equality of citizens by an electoral property quali- 
fication, which Washington is said to have well characterized as 
follows : " If I have a donkey, I vote ; if the donkey dies, I don't 
vote ; in reality, the donkey votes and not I." 

"True democracy," says Schaffle, "places the greatest possible 
variety of power at the disposal of the State." (II. 498.) He 
will be opposed by strenuous Democrats when he says that, apart 
from general education and an approximate equality of income, 
what pure democracy needs is a classification of the professions. 
While the present order of society exists, universal equal suffrage 
is relatively best ; but the present electoral system is, nevertheless, 
bad. (II. 499.) Schaffle therefore thinks that society should be 
altered from top to bottom. He wishes to see capitalism abolished 
and replaced by collectivism (described II. 300-342), which while 
not doing away with competition entirely, will yet restrict it. The 
present system, which is demoralized more and more by the con- 
stant grasping for immediate profits, is harmful economically in that 
private profits are sought for at the expense of the general interests 
of the public. (II. 290.) But the aesthetic as well as the economic 
and moral advantages of a just order of society are emphasized. 
" Art and literature, heretofore enjoyed only by the privileged 
classes and tainted with their corruption, would be spread among 
the whole people." (II. 91.) The material conditions of society, 
which are necessary to promote the liberal arts, are mentioned here 
and elsewhere. (II. 386-390.) It is maintained that the arts are 
abused by the ruling classes (II. 389), and that only a democratic 
form of society can restore them to their full dignity. Schaffle 
shows his confidence in the future of democracy by his opinion of 
the conditions prevailing in the United States. (II. 648.) In this 
he diners from Ludwig Stein, whose opinions were recently dis- 
cussed in this Journal, with whom he otherwise has much in com- 
mon. The final outcome of human struggle, according to Schaffle, 
is a mere matter of conjecture. As it is not a scientific question, 
its answer can only be guessed. Schaffle's work contributes many 
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fruitful ideas in regard to the present social struggles. The new 

revised edition commands respect as the product of a scientific mind 

that is free from the entanglements of partisanships. 

Emil Reich. 
University of Vienna. 

Modern Rationalism: Being a Sketch of the Progress of the 
Rationalistic Spirit in the Nineteenth Century. By Joseph Mc- 
Cabe. London : Watts and Co., 1897, Pp. 163. 

The rationalistic spirit, according to Mr. McCabe, is the out- 
come of the principle that " reason is the supreme criterion of all 
truth, whether in secular or religious, natural or supernatural 
spheres." It has given rise to various systems of thought at dif- 
ferent times, which have all received the name of "Rationalism," 
since they all bore the same relation to the most generally accepted 
theories of the time ; but " modern Rationalism is a system which 
rejects both natural and supernatural theology, and is antagonistic 
to the orthodox churches on every point." 

Chapter I., pointing out the development of the rationalizing 
tendency within the church, contains an account of the rise of the 
Broad Church party, and of the modifications allowed in the inter- 
pretations put upon some of the orthodox doctrines. Passing on 
to attacks from without, the author recognizes in Biblical criticism a 
weapon wherewith Rationalism can attack church doctrine from a 
new and independent position ; for he considers that not only is it 
seen to be in many points unacceptable from its intrinsic unreason- 
ableness even to the mind of the theologian, but the sacred litera- 
ture from which it is believed to have arisen is proved to be his- 
torically, and (in the case of the Old Testament) ethically, false : 
the alleged authorship of many of the books of both the Old and 
the New Testament is spurious ; hence follows the collapse of their 
claim to be regarded as specially inspired. The destructive work 
of the "higher critics" upon the Christian doctrines themselves 
and the authority on which they are based is supplemented by 
theories arising from the sciences of comparative religion and com- 
parative mythology as to the natural growth of these doctrines. 
They are found to have so many points in common with the beliefs 
and rituals of other religions and mythologies that it is no long 
step to the assumption of a common origin. 

So far, Mr. McCabe has been dealing with the conflict between 
ideas tested by reason and beliefs accepted upon the authority of 



